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SECOND ANNUAL PLAYGROUND CONGRESS 


The Second Annual Congress of the Play- 
ground Association, to be held at the Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, from 
September 8th to 12th, promises to be an event 
of more than ordinary importance. 

The program is being worked out with great 
care. From present indications, the Congress 
will be an epitome of the best that has been 
done, thought, or planned recently in connec- 
tion with playgrounds. 

The largest number of people will probably 
be attracted by the Harvest Festival on Satur- 
day afternoon, September 12th. This will be 
a great pageant of groups of workmen and 
women of all nationalities marching to the 
fields for the in-gathering of the harvest. They 
will form on the green around booths or stacks 
of harvest products, pantomime in dances 
the part oak has played in the in-gathering, 
such as reaping, wine-growing, dairying, fishing 
and lumbering, and present this harvest in a 
spirit of thanksgiving to the nation. Then 
will follow dances, each group expressing its 
joy in its own characteristic national dance. 
Finally, all will participate in a grand march. 


Groups. 

Italians—Fruit gatherers. 

Hungarians and French—Wine growers. 

Germans—Farmers. 

Dutch—Dairymen. 

Colored—Cotton and tobacco growers. 

Russians—W heat. 

Slavs—Lumber and mining. 

Swedes—Fishermen. 

Kelts—Sheep and Flax. 

Visits to playgrounds and exhibitions in 
athletics, folk-dancing, etc., will be other out- 
door features 

Among the speakers will be Gov. Charles 
E. Hughes, of New York; Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, Joseph Lee, George E. Johnson, 


Prof. C. W. Hetherington, Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson. 

The discussion and reports by committees 
are to follow an exceedingly practical plan, 
and decisions of especial value are sure to be 
reached. A few of these reports will deal 
with the following: 

A Normal Course in Play. 

Work in Institutions. 

State Laws 

Equipment. 

Athletics for Girls. 

Athletics for Boys. 

Perhaps the most fruitful session will be 
that of Friday, September 11th. During the 
morning there will be three large confer- 
ences dealing with live questions. 

There will be a conference of city officials 
from all over the United States, presided 
over by Mayor McClellan, of New York City. 
There will be a conference on games and 
play festivals by country children, in which 
the en | superintendents of schools and 
others 1 participate. There will, in all 
probability, be a conference of playground 
from many cities. 

n_ addition, biograph and lantern pictures 
of playground activities will be shown, and 
= of playground material will be 
held. 

Mayor George B. McClellan is the hon- 
orary president, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick,, 
the president. The list of vice-presidents is 
composed of many eminent persons from all 
parts of the country, who are interested in 
the work. 

There is no question but that this Congress 
will arouse unusual interest in the necessity 
of playgrounds and playground work. 

The final printed program and the volume 
of proceedings will be of lasting value to the 
movement. 
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Public School Yard, Seventeenth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, June, 1904, as Equipped by the 


ivic Club. 
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PLAYGROUNDS IN PHILADELPHIA, 


lishers this number of Ptay- 

GROUND is devoted to the move- 
ment in Philadelphia, and it seems ap- 
propriate to precede the accounts of 
present conditions by a short history. 
The agitation of the subject of play- 
grounds for the children living in the 


OD iishers the courtesy of the pub- 


crowded districts began in the winter of 
1894. The first meeting was held in the 
house of Mrs. J. P. Lundy, a prominent 
member of the City Parks Association 
and the Civic Club. The subject was 
kept before the public in the newspapers, 
but owing to the lateness of the season 
only one playground could be opened 
that summer by the City Parks Asso- 
ciation. The following winter the Civic 
Club became interested and held a num- 
ber of meetings to arouse public inter- 
est. Through their solicitation, endorsed 
by various other organizations, the 
Board of Education decided to open 
four public schoolyards as playgrounds 
August of 18695. 
Trained kindergartners were chosen as 
teachers, material and apparatus were 
provided, and the janitors were present 


during July and 


to preserve order. These yards proved 
such a success that the number kept 
open has increased each year. “The 
vigilance and sympathy of the teachers 
in charge have turned the mischief- 
breeding idleness, to which our juvenile 
population is exposed in the streets, into 
a healthy and _ profitable recreation. 
What with the cleanliness enforced by 
the teachers and the information uncon- 
sciously absorbed by the children, there 


is no doubt of the gradual improvement 
which hours spent in these improvised 
playgrounds instead of the hot, dusty 
streets, must bring to the youngsters.” 
That these words, quoted from Mrs. 
Lundy’s first report of 1896, are still the 
best argument in favor of open school- 


yards is proved by the statement of a 
probation officer, that the arrests of chil- 
dren fell off 50 per cent. as soon as the 
59 school playgrounds were opened in 
July, 1907. Volumes could be written 
of the work accomplished for the Board 
of Education in these schoolyards by 
their excellent supervisors and teachers, 
and it is to be hoped that this phase of 
the work will never be given up; it is 
necessary for the smaller children; the 
schoolyard is their natural playground. 
Through all these years the Civic Club 
visitors have kept up a close connection 
with the Board of Education and their 
plans. 

Mary BLAKISTON, 

Chairman of Playground Com- 
mittee of Civic Club. 


Playground Statistics for 1907. 
59 Playgrounds were open 49 days 
(July and August). 
130 Teachers were employed in July. 
97 Teachers were employed in Au- 
gust. 
56 Custodians—janitors—were 
ployed in July and August. 
3 Supervisors. 
Total attendance, 797,545 children. 
Open 49 days; average attendance, 
16,276 children per day; average per 
playground per day, 275 children. 


Salaries and Material. 


Total cost for the season, $30,650.50. 
Cost per child for the season of 49 
days, $1.88. 
Cost per child per day of 7 hours, 
3x5 cents. 
W. A. STECHER, 


Director Physical Education, 
Board of Education. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS IN 
PHILADELPHIA.* 


In March, 1898, the Committee on the 
Work of Vacation Schools in other 
Cities which had been appointed by the 
Civic Club, made a report which result- 
ed in a resolution on the part of the 
club to use every effort to further the 
establishment of similar schools in 
Philadelphia. In accordance with this 
desire a petition was sent in May of that 
year to the Board of Public Education 
asking its favorable consideration of 
this project. The Board of Education 
appointed a committee with authority to 
open one or more Vacation Schools, and 
this committee held its first meeting in 
June. Three Vacation Schools were 
opened July 11, 1898, in the Beck, the 
Livingston, and the William F. Miller 
Schools, with an aggregate enrollment 
of 908, the number being limited only 
by the seating capacity of the respective 
buildings. The schools were open all 
day. Though attendance on the part 
of the teachers was not obligatory in the 
afternoons, many of them voluntarily 
came back to assist the pupils in their 
work. 

“The general plan of work marked 
out was nature study plus manual train- 
ing. . . . In all Vacation Schools here- 
tofore it had been found wise to banish 
books and the three Rs, and manual 
training had been made the principal 
thing. Nature study, if it existed at all, 
was subsidiary. Here it was proposed 
to give it a central place, bringing it into 
touch with manual training through 
drawing and giving it life by excursions 
into the country. Each principal was 
left wholly free as to the course of study 
in her school.” The result was that each 
principal prepared a course of study be- 


* This article has been compiled from re- 
ports made by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Pres- 
ident of the Civic Club from 1894 to 1899, 
and from those of Miss Jane Hubbard, Chair- 
man of the Civic Club Committee on Vacation 
Schools, 1898 to 1903. 


fitting the requirements of the locality 
of her particular school, but which 
usually included work in sloyd, sewing, 
drawing, painting, modeling, music, 
physical culture, and elementary physics. 

These schools in Philadelphia were 
probably the first of that class to be 
started in any city under the auspices 
of the Board of Education. The Civic 
Club co-operated with the Board of 
Education from the first and during the 
first season its Committee on Vacation 
Schools paid many of the lesser expenses 
and furnished the means for several ex- 
cursions, as the Board of Education had 
no funds for these purposes. Later on, 
the club, by means of a special commit- 
tee formed for this purpose, furnished 
plants and flowers for nature study, and 
also provided for the teaching of cook- 
ing in two of the schools. 

In 1899, $3,000 was appropriated by 
Councils for the use of these schools. 
In 1900 two more schools had been 
added to the list and a general super- 
visor appointed who assisted Superin- 
tendent Brooks in preparing a uniform 
course of study for these schools. In 
this emphasis was again placed upon 
nature study. In rgo1 the appropria- 
tion for Vacation Schools and Play- 
grounds was increased to $15,000. 

Throughout all these experimental 
years the Civic Club carried on an ac- 
tive campaign in the effort to secure 
these appropriations from Councils for 
the use of the Board of Education. 
All expenses were borne by the Board 
of Education, though donations to the 
work were made by individuals, by 
business firms, and by the Civic Club. 

In 1903, through the interest of the 
Civic Club’s Chairman of Committee 
on Vacation Schools, Miss Jane Hub- 
bard, particular attention was given in 
these schools to the few deaf children 
numbered among their pupils and to 
the future possibility of providing ad- 
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ditional facilities for the training of 
these unfortunates. The experiment in 
dealing with this phase of educational 
development proved most satisfactory, 
and it is likely that but for the sudden 
death of Miss Hubbard, who had made 
a special study of the problem of the 
deaf, the experiment would have been 
carried still further. 

In the spring of 1907 the Board of 
Education, owing to its limited finances, 
decided to abolish the Vacation Schools 
in order to concentrate its work upon 
the more needed playgrounds, therefore 
the season of 1906 saw the close of the 
existence of Vacation Schools as such, 
and from that time their functions be- 
came merged with, and will hereafter 
be included in, the history of Play- 
grounds and School Gardens. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 

MOST practical form of play can 
a | be carried on in the School Gar- 

den, for every child from the 
little tot, who toddles after its mother 
thinking that it is helping, up to the 
larger girl or boy, is delighted to be 
“doing something,” and if that doing is 
attended by results, such as a few good 
dishes of beans, cabbage or tomatoes, 
not only the child, but the whole fam- 
ily is interested. From the clearing of 
the ash-strewn vacant lot to the reap- 
ing of the harvest the work is replete 
with lessons for the growing child, 
and healthy outdoor’ exercise, too. 
These considerations induced the City 
Parks Association, the Public Educa- 
tion Association, and the Civic Club, in 
1904, to urge the Board of Education 
to take up the School Garden as a regu- 
lar part of its summer work. In re- 
sponse to these requests the Board 
started two gardens, one in Weccacoe 
Square and the other at Fifty-sixth and 
Lansdowne Avenue. The following 
pictures tell better than words can do 
the success of these two gardens. 


The Civic Club also supported two 
smaller gardens that year with marked 
success. In 1905 the Board of Educa- 
tion again opened two gardens with 
plots for about 252 children in each, and 
the Civic Club, in addition to its two 
grounds of the year before, accepted 
the offer of a large sum of money from 
the Vacant Lots Association and, as- 
sisted by the experienced superintend- 
ent of that association, opened the 
largest school garden ever established 
on a tract of three acres at Seven- 
teenth and Porter Streets, with 600 
plots, where fully 960 children were in- 
structed in the principles of garden- 
ing during the summer. The expense 
per child was about $1.65, and the value 
of vegetables reaped averaged $5.30 per 
plot. The Vacant Lots Association has 
for the past twelve years been instruct- 
ing unemployed men and boys how to 
make use of vacant lots for small farms, 
and has done untold good. In 1906-07 
the Board of Education has opened ten 
gardens each year, and the Civic Club 
and Twenty-second Ward Branch at 
Chestnut Hill have continued their good 
work. At Oak Lane the Home and 
School Association are running a gar- 
den at private expense this season. It 
is impossible to sum up the immense 
value of such work and its moral and 
physical influence on the lives of the 
boys and girls of our city. 


WATERVIEW PARK, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


HE playground in Waterview Park 
(UF being in a suburban district had 
in its beginning a different his- 
tory to tell from the usual city play- 
ground. 


Instead of the great necessity 
for play forcing the condemnation of 
buildings and consequent great expense 
for site, the ground was already owned 
by the city, and its proximity to the 
small streets of the factory part of Ger- 
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mantown suggested the opportunity for 
providing organized play for the many 
children of the district. There were 
and still are wide fields in its vicinity, 
but the houses are gradually closing in 
around the park, and soon it will be in a 
city district. 

The five acres composing the park 
had been given, about a dozen years 
ago, to the city by a citizen with un- 
usual foresight, as at that time it was 
mere country. The city not needing it 
had allowed a family to occupy the old 
farmhouse and city contractors to fill 
in the creek and pond, which had orig- 
inally given the name, Waterview, with 
ashes, waste, etc. Wagons were hauled 
up on parts of the place and it was gen- 
erally unsightly. 

Four years ago, in March, 1903, a 
number of women of the Twenty-sec- 
ond Ward Branch of the Civic Club 
decided that part at least should be 
cleared and used. The Bureau of City 
Property gave the committee permis- 
sion to use One acre adjoining the pub- 
lic bath house already placed on the 
property. The acre was quickly cleared 
and fenced, and by June the playground 
was opened with the following equip- 
ment: 


Traveling rings. Swings. 
Swinging rings. 
Parallel bars. 
Horizontal bars. 
Punching bag. 


See-saws. 

Sand piles. 
Basketball. 
Tetherball. 


A shelter (a good wooden floor with 
a shingle roof supported by posts) was 
erected for the use of the kindergarten, 
and a school garden of thirty plots was 
laid out near it. A police officer was 
provided by the lieutenant of the dis- 
trict, but with that exception all the ex- 
penses were borne by the committee. 

The first summer was a great suc- 
cess. By the next summer the garden 
plots were doubled in number, a tennis 
court and croquet field were added and 


a tool house built. That summer, also, 
the expense of carrying on the play- 
ground was borne by the committee, and 
it was open from June rst to Octo- 
ber ist, a basketball team of factory 
boys playing even later than that dur- 
ing the autumn evenings. 

The committee feeling that they had 
by that time completely proved the use- 
fulness of the playground, appealed to 
the Board of Education to take over 
the work. They could not do it com- 
pletely, but made an appropriation for 
teachers in kindergarten and athletics 
for the two summer months, the com- 
mittee still shouldering the burden of 
the earlier and later months and of gar- 
dening and sewing teachers. 

Meanwhile, through efforts of a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, an appropriation 
had been made by City Councils, and in 
the spring of 1907 the whole five acres 
was laid out for a park. Three base- 
ball diamonds and two fine tennis 
courts were put in, trees were planted 
and grass took the place of ash heaps. 

A city caretaker is in charge of the 
park to keep the grass, shrubs and 
walks in order, but with the exception 
of the two midsummer months, the com- 
mittee has the care of the children who 
throng there, and, indeed, the teachers 
sent there by the Board of Education 
refer to the chairman of the committee 
in every emergency and for every re- 
pair or minor addition to equipment. 

It is hard to get accurate figures of 
the daily attendance, as a low fence 
easily scaled and a hedge, edge the park. 
A conservative estimate from May 23d 
to October 1oth gives an average of 400 
daily, a total of 67,305. This shows 
conclusively the need of the playground, 
and the marked improvement of chil- 
dren who attend constantly proves 
the value of the work as an education in 
health, manners and morals. 

L. Ross, 
Chairman of Committee. 
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MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS. 


N 1904, the Starr Centre, equipped 
FJ a playground in Starr Garden, an 
unimproved city square, and en- 
gaged a competent instructor. It is in 
a most forlorn part of the city and 
proved a great boon to the children. 
The probation officer stated that during 
the first three months after that play- 
ground was opened, there were only six 
arrests of children in that district. The 
next year part of the ground was de- 
voted to a school garden, with good re- 
sults. This association did splendid 
work with the boys and girls until in 
1907 the city took charge of the play- 
ground and put in more equipment. 
Weccacoe Square, formerly a_ school 
garden, has also been equipped as a 
first-class playground, and when well 
supervised will be of untold benefit to 
the neighborhood, which is overcrowded 
with foreigners. And the playground, 
next to the public school, is the best 
agent for Americanizing the foreign 
boy. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HIS association, the latest and 
(UF most hopeful development of the 
movement in our city, has been 
organized about a year, and has suc- 
ceeded in arousing the whole city to a 
sense of the importance of providing 
places for outdoor amusements. 

On May roth a mass meeting was held 
under the auspices of its Board of Di- 
rectors, and the next day was Tag Day, 
when young and old in every section cf 
the city had to submit to being 
“tagged” and in return give anything 
from one cent to one hundred for the 
privilege. The large amount of $19,- 
403.43 was collected in this way. 

It is too late to equip a ground this 
year, but a portion of the money will 


be used in supervising playgrounds al- 
ready started by volunteer organiza- 
tions, one of which was opened at 
Forty-seventh and Walnut Streets on 
May 23d by the efforts of the Sectional 
School Boards, who collected all the 
money for the equipment. Children of 
all ages and sizes, more than one thou- 
sand of them, took possession of the 
climbing poles, horizontal bars, see- 
saws, etc. In his address Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, said that playgrounds will put 
hospitals out of commission, and that 
every dollar spent on them is a saving 
of $2 given a doctor. Many other 
grounds are being offered to the asso- 
ciation, and small independent places 
are being made use of by public-spirited 
citizens, and we may depend upon the 
people of Philadelphia to work out the 
problem in their own way. 


FIELD DAY. 


IVE thousand six hundred boys 

and girls on one field at one 

time, playing games, marching, 
drilling, running and jumping was the 
inspiring sight Franklin Field presented 
upon the first annual Field Day of the 
Playgrounds Association of Philadel- 
phia. This is the largest number ever 
engaged in a play festival in any city 
of the United States. Two hundred 
little girls dressed in spotless white, 
crowned with crimson hair ribbons, 
their lithe bodies joyously swaying to 
and fro in unison, competed in wand 
drills and dumb-bell exercises with 
similar groups of boys and girls. There 
were games for Tom and Mary, for 
Dick and Eliza—not only for athletes of 
prowess in individual contest, but for 
the average boy and girl, in group 
against group. The fastest runner 
proudly wore his medal, but the “jog- 
trotter” had his own source of just 
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pride. He had done his best for his 
school or for his club, “The Hard 
Boiled Eggs” (which can’t be beat). 
The organization had won, and he was 
part of it. His incentive was quite as 
compelling as the commercial spirit and 
desire for individual distinction. 

Seven hundred and twenty-five young 
men constituted one group in the dumb- 
bell competition. An equal number of 
chests were expanded while twice that 
many eyes were brighter when the day 
was over. One whole school was 
pitted against another, all the scholars 
participating in the game, with prizes 
awarded for the largest percentage of 
the. school present, for neatness of cos- 
tume and order in marching on and 
off the field. Such group contests were 
not wholly confined to schools, and in 
the future will be less so. Boys’ clubs, 
neighborhood groups and teams, Plum 
Street vs. Peach Street, Kensington vs. 
Germantown, the “Excelsiors’” vs. the 
“Eurekas,’ Turner Verein vs. “Micky 
Flannigan,” the “Teddys” vs. the “Will- 
iam J.’s”’ will be typical entrants of the 
future. 

, German and Italian, Slav and Hebrew 
played side by side. The day was a 
“prophetic glimpse of the social spirit 
which will one day permeate the com- 
mingled nationalities which in the mod- 
ern industrial city now crowd and 
jostle each other.” 

Field Day and 
weighty units in the mass into which a 
solid republic is being welded, ham- 


playgrounds are 


mered into one rich alloy from many 
diverse races and nationalities. The 
first annual Field Day of the Play- 
grounds Association, with its five thou- 
sand six hundred participants, is only a 
beginning of what can be done in Phil- 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
Germany has ten thousand adult en- 


adelphia. 


trants for the annual mass games. 
Otto T. MALLERY. 


FACILITIES FOR ATHLETICS AND PLAY AFFORDED 
BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT 
PARE, PHILADELPHIA. 

There are about thirty acres each in 
the East and West Parks set aside for 
baseball. Tennis and croquet are per- 
mitted in any portion where the flowers 
or shrubs will not be disturbed, and in 
two sections of the park there are houses 
in which lockers for the storage of ten- 
nis nets, etc., are used by the public 
without charge. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AND PLAYGROUND. 
East FAIRMOUNT ParK, PHILADELPHIA. 
HE Children’s Playhouse, in East 
© Fairmount Park, owes its origin 
to the benevolence of Richard 
Smith, a prominent citizen of Phila- 
delphia, and of his wife, Mrs, Sarah 
A. Smith. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the firm 
of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, the 
well-known type-founders, and died on 
September 8, 1894. By his will he di- 
rected the Fidelity Trust Company (ap- 
pointed as his trustee) to appropriate, 
lay out and expend the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) in the erec- 
tion of a proper building and enclosing 
a children’s playground, in such por- 
tion of Fairmount Park as might be 
designated by the Park Commissioners, 
the said building to have a general hall 
as a play-room and shelter, with a con- 
necting building provided with all nec- 
essary appliances for the safety and 
comfort of such children as might be 
brought there, seeking recreation, by 
parents, guardians, or other caretakers, 
with rooms in which are cribs and 
couches for them in cases of sudden 
sickness or accident, and nurses and at- 
tendants. Mrs. Sarah A. Smith died on 
May 3, 1895, leaving her residuary estate 
in trust as an endowment of the Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse. 

The building contains on the base- 
ment floor, toilet rooms, heating plant, 
stoves for making tea and coffee and 
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ample space for lunching in case of 
storm; on the main, or entrance floor, 
a reading and reception room, with 
books, games, piano, musical box, phon- 
ograph, etc., and the Superintendent’s 
office and dispensary with trained hos- 
pital nurse in attendance during the 
busy season. The second floor is re- 
served for the use of the sick, and also 
for children under five years, for whom 
baby hammocks, baby jumpers, rocking 
horses and blocks are provided. This 
floor contains also cots and private 
rooms. 

lhe building is heated throughout 
with hot water, lighted with gas and 
provided with 
room, diet kitchen, nursery, bath room, 
toilet rooms, etc, 

It will afford shelter for 2,000 persons 
in case of storm, and close by is a 
spring of water noted for its purity. 

The adjoining playground contains a 
sand pavilion, holding twelve tons of 


electricity, and lunch 


white sand, which affords plentiful 
amusement for the younger children. 
There are also a junior merry-go- 


sliding board and 
two small ones, a_ giant-stride, one 
Dentzel swings, six coach 


round, one large 


line of 


swings, twenty-four rope swings, paral- 
lel bars, one twenty-foot bouncing 
board, ten see-saws, croquet ground, 
baseball and basket ball ground and a 
large concourse made of concrete for 
roller skates, velocipedes, etc. The latest 
addition is the large wading pool con- 
structed in the spring of 1907. The 
total attendance for 1907 was 128,500; 
daily attendance during the 
summer was 930. The Playhouse has 
not been closed a single day since the 
opening, July 23, 1899. 

Even in bad weather the building is 
always a comfortable and homelike re- 
sort, well provided with indoor amuse- 
ments. 

During the colder months one hour 
each Saturday is devoted to song, under 
the leadership of Miss Edith M. Mor- 
gan, an experienced teacher of music, 
and semi-monthly talks are given on 
various subjects of interest to the chil- 
dren, illustrated with stereopticon views. 

The trustee desires that the benefit of 
this great public charity shall be well 
known throughout the entire city, and 
cordially invites all those interested in 
benevolent work among children to as- 
sist by bringing them to the Playhouse. 


average 


Front View, Children’s Playhouse, East Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA PLAYGROUNDS— 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
VACATION SCHOOL AND RECREATION CEN- 
TER FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
NDER the general direction of 
(| the Department of Pedagogy of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
a Vacation School and Recreation Cen- 
tre for boys and girls will be in session 
from Monday, July 6th, to Friday, 
August 14th, daily, except Saturdays 
and Sundays, from g a. M. to II.30 A. M. 
The various forms of recreation will 
centre about the Swimming Pool, the 
Botanical Gardens, Franklin Field, the 
University and Philadelphia Museums, 
and certain localities suitable for school 
excursions. The work will be that of 
the eight primary and grammar school 
grades, limited to what is most vital in 
the studies characteristic of each and 
adapted to vacation time. The Board 
of Education has co-operated in the 
movement by granting the use of the 
Newton Grammar _ School, corner 
Woodland Avenue and Thirty-eighth 
Street. Here the headquarters of the 
school have been established. Many of 
the lessons will be given out-of-doors. 
The teachers, who are officially repre- 
sentative of the best known city school 
systems and training schools in the 
country, have been selected with a view 
to making the Vacation School a model 
to be studied and followed. All work, 
whether in doors or out, will be so di- 
rected as to make for health and happi- 
ness aS well as for academic progress. 
The number of pupils will be strictly 
limited to thirty in each grade. 

The Vacation School is a phase of 
the great movement that is establishing 
children’s playgrounds and making pub- 
lic school buildings social and recrea- 
tion centres. It is planned in the belief 
that what children need in the sum- 
mer is not no work at all but much less 
work and quite different work, com- 
bined with opportunities for outdoor 
life not usually possible in a great city. 
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There will be a half hour recess each 
morning, part of which will be given up 
to organized play under the immediate 
direction of Mr. W. A. Stecher, Director 
of Physical Education of Philadelphia 
Public Schools, and Miss Anna _ T. 
Cressman, one of his regular assistants. 
OTHER ForMs OF RECREATION FoR Boys. 

From 12.30 to 1.30 Pp. M. the swim- 
ming pool in the University Gym- 
nasium will be open for the use of 
all boys of the five higher grades 
who have the written permission of 
their parents and the approval of the 
medical instructor. Mr. George Kist- 
ler, instructor in swimming in the Uni- 
versity, will be in charge, and swim- 
ming lessons will be given without the 
payment of additional fees. The boys 
will be permitted the use of Franklin 
Field and a trainer will be present to 
give them such suggestions as may add 
to their proficiency in various games 
and sports. 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 
By Lee F. HANMER, FIELD SECRETARY. 

Some time ago Mayor Sawyer, of 
Akron, Ohio, promised the boys of his 
city to help them to build a swimming 
On June 6th, after finishing his 
official business, he marched to the Cuy- 
hoga River with the two hundred boys 
who had been waiting for him, and 
work on the swimming pool was be- 
gun. It was reported that the mayor 
enjoyed the afternoon quite as_ thor- 
oughly as did the boys. 


pool. 


At a meeting in the interest of the 
Square Deal Boys’ Club funds were 
raised for the equipment of a new play- 
ground near the Christian Church. 
Plenty of apparatus is being installed, 
and the place promises to be popular 
with the boys of Alexandria, Ind. 


Saturday, June 27th, was “Tag Day” 


in Erie, Pa. 
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—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


The Finance Committee of Atlanta, 
Ga., appropriated $500 for children’s 
playgrounds on May 22, 1908. 


Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio, is to have 
a new splendidly-equipped playground, 
with six baseball fields and a swimming 
pool. This was announced at a meeting 
of the Avondale Improvement Associa- 
tion. 


Six of the eight public playgrounds 
were opened to the boys and girls of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on June 22d. 


Superintendent E. W. Koehm opened 
the playgrounds of Columbus, Ohio, on 
June 2oth. 


Playground, Dayton, 
Ohio, was dedicated and _ formally 
opened to the public on June 3oth. Jane 
Addams was one of the speakers. 
Thousands of mothers and _ fathers 
visited the grounds during the day fol- 
lowing the dedication. It is the inten- 
tion of the promoters of the move- 
ment to make this a model playground. 


Bomberger 


W. M. Downing, member of the Park 
Board of Denver, Colo., spoke on play- 
grounds at a meeting of the Mothers’ 
Congress on June 18th. He urged that 
a playground association be formed 530 
that concerted effort will make it possi- 
ble for Denver to enlarge the play space 
for the children of the city. 


The Detroit City Service League will 
prove its efficiency as a factor for com- 
munity betterment by opening a public 
playground on June 23d. 


Permission to use his property was 
given by Wm. H. McCurdy to the boys’ 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Evans- 
ville, Ind. The lot is 90 by 150 feet and 
is enclosed on all sides. A circus :s 
being planned to raise funds to equip 
the grounds. 
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The success of the summer play- 
ground system last year in Auburn, 
N. Y., has caused the members of the 
mothers’ clubs and the members of the 
Board of Education to take steps to 
continue the activity this year. 


Baltimore, Md., is to have thirty 
playgrounds open during the coming 
summer. The following is taken from 
an editorial on the subject which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore American of 
May 24th: “The playground of to-day 
is no longer simply a place for play; 
it is a place where children of certain 
neighborhoods, who otherwise would be 
exposed to the dangers, both physical 
and moral, of the streets, are gathered 
together and under proper care and in- 
fluence taught not only to play, but to 
work.” 


Glenwood Avenue Playground, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was formally opened on 
May 29th. The grounds will be kept 
open from 7.45 o'clock in the morning 
until 7.30 o'clock in the evening. 


Calumet, Mich., is considering the 
formation of a playground association. 


The Playground Association of Cam- 
den was formed at a meeting held at 
the Y. M. C. A. on June oth. Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie gave a talk on the mod- 
ern playground movement. The direc- 
tors of the new association were chosen 
on June 12th. 


The summer work at the recreation 
grounds of Canandaigua, N. Y., has 
been taken up under the direction of 
Secretary Foster, of the Y. M. C. A. 


Three playgrounds will be established 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., by the Chil- 
dren’s Playgrounds and Reform Asso- 
ciation. 
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Spalding New All Steel 
Equipments 


| 
All Steel Ladders 


Perfectly shaped—smooth- 
ly finished—proof against 
Steel Sliding Poles weather, time and abuse— 
no splinters—no breaks—no 


accidents. 


Steel Parallels 


Steel Teeters Patents pending. Infringe- 


ments will not be tolerated 
and will be promptly and 


energetically prosecuted. 


Steel Swings 


Catalog now ready 


WRITE US 
etc. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
Factory : CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL YARD, 17TH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
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